‘¢ I shail never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other eause, if I can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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FROM AN ODE TO SICKNESS. 


“Tis to thee, O sickness! ’tis to thee 
I wake the silent strings, accept the lay; 
Thou art no tyrant warring the fierce scourge 
O’er unresisting victims: but a nymph 
Of mild though mournful mien, upon whose brow | 
Patience sits smiling, and whose heavy eye, 
Though moist in tears, is always fixed on Heaven. 
_ Thou hast taught my soul 
To rest upon itself: to look beyond 
The narrow bounds of time, and fix its hopes 
Qn the sure basis of Eternity. 

Not to them, 
Around whose path prosperity has strown 
Her gilded toys: ah, not to them 
Does fancy sing her wild romantic song: 
*Tis not for them her glowing hand undraws 
The sacred veil that hides the angelic world. 
They hear not in the music of the wind 
Celestial voices that in whispers sweet, 
Sing to the flowers, the young and bashful flowers! 

hey see not at the shadowy hour of eve 

Descending spirits, who on silver wings 
Glide through the air, and to their harps divine, 
Sing in soft notes the vesper hymn of praise: 
Or praising for a moment as they turn 
Their radiant eyes on this polluted scene, 
Drop on their golden harps a pitying tear. 


MORAL TALES. 


[From the New York Mirror.] 


To Mrs. Harriet Muzzy, the writer of the following tale, 
she committee awarded the premium of twenty dollars: 


PASSION AND PRINCIPLE. 


One evening of a beautiful autumnal day, when 
a glorious sunset was fast mellowing into a love- 
ly twilight, a vessel from England was swiftly ap- 
proaching the harbour of New-York. All on 
deck was gaiety and bustle. The interior cabin 
presented adifferentscene. Reclining on a sofa, 
a young and beautiful female was weeping bit- 
terly. Not with that calm, deep grief which at 
ence inspires pity and respect, but with that vio- 
lent and hysterical sobbing which betrays conflict- 
ing passions. The hectic suffusion of her cheek 
was alternately succeeded by a death-like pale- 
ness—and her broken exclamations spoke o 
shame and dread, as well as sorrow. | “ 
A young man of graceful appearance was pac- 
ing the cabin with disordered steps, casting, at 
intervals, glances of pity, mingled with reproach, 
at hisagitated companion. At length approach- 
* ing, and taking her hand, he said, in a voice 
which endeavoured to assume atone of calm- 


ness— 
‘¢ Isabella, how injurious to yourself, and how 


restore you to health? 


| 


— 


eruol to me, are these violent bursts of sorrow! | 


In compliance with your incessant intreaties, I 
consented to-tevisit America: did not you prom- 
ise that if I would restore you to your friends, 
you would endeavour to be tranquil, and repress 
these useless repinings, which have injured your 
health, and my peace? Isabella, exert your for- 
titude. We are fast approaching your native 
city—in a few hours you may behold your family; 
why, then, are your ecomplainings renewed? and 
why do they assume so much the appearance of 
reproach towards me?” 

‘“‘ Stanly,” she exclaimed, sobbing vehemently, 
‘‘T cannot see them! how can I meet the meek, 
tearful eyes of my mother? how ean I bear to en- 
counter the calm, stern glance of gusta? and— 
oh! I cannot, dare not see Cornelia!” 

‘“‘ Miserable girl!” exclaimed he, “it is impos- 
sible to reason with you. Have you not repeat- 
edly assured me, that nothing, except returning 
to your family, and to your native eouniry, could 
You will meet nothing 
but kindness from your relations, and the wife of 
Edward Stanly, may surely claim respect from 
others?” 

Again Isabella promised to behave with more 
calmness. ‘The vessal reached the harbour, and 
our voyagers proceeded to a hotel, from whence 
they determined to dispatch a note to inform I[sa- 
bella’s family of their arrival. 

The time which intervened before an answer 
could arrive, was spent by Stanly in endeavour- 
ing, by mingled arguments and soothings, to re- 
store his wife tosome degree of composure. But 
tranquillity is not for those who, like poor Isabel- 
la, have forsaken the paths of duty, and who, by 
following the impulses of passion, have entailed 
on themselves regret and remorse. Those only 
may expect tranquillity, who adhere to principle, 
and take reason for their guide. Isabella had 
learned this too late; and though united to the 
man without whom she had imagined she could 
not bear to live, she was miserable. , 

Four years prior to this second voyage, young 
Stanly had visited America. This voyage was 
one of curiosity and pleasure. His parents were 
dead, and he inherited from them an ample for- 
tune.—He brought letters of introduction to sev- 
eral of the most respectable citizens of New-York, 
and his fine figure and prepossessing manners, 
made him a distinguished guest in every family 
he visited. By means ofa gentleman with whom 
he became acquainted, Stanly was introduced to 
the house of Mrs. Howard, a widow lady of gen- 
teel fortune, whose family consisted of three 
daughters—all lovely, though in a different de- 
gree. Augusta, the eldest, was a young lady pos- 
sessed of great mental acquirements; her manners 
were dignified, though a slight degree of hauteur 
sometimes threw ashade over her more pleasing 
qualities. Yet her heart was not destitute of 
tender feelings; she was fervently attached to her 
family, in particular to her youngest sister Cor- 


] nelia. 


Isabella, Mrs. Howard’s second daugh- 
ter, was on a visit of some length, to an aunt in 
Boston, when Stanly first visited her mother’s 
house, consequently, he had not then an opportu- 
nity of seeing her. But the lovely and interest- 
ing Cornelia soon attracted his attention. It 
would be in vain to attempt to describe Cornelia; 
her beauty consisted not in “aset of features, or 
complexion;” it was the divine intelligence of a 
pure and lovely soul, which irradiated her coun- 
tenance; the mingled fire and sweetness which 
beamed from her eyes; the ever-varying hues 
which sensibility, genius, and modesty, threw over 
her delicate cheek; the fair and open brow, where 
candour sat enthroned; the tender sweetness of 
her voice, and the pensive softness of her smile, 
which constituted the charms of Cornelia. A 
nameless grace accompanied her slightest move- 
ment; in short, hers was that expression of inéel- 
leetual beauty which, when seen, must be fe/t, but 
which cannot be described. The polished man- 
ners of Stanly, joined to his refined taste, and 
classical knowledge, soon rendered hima fayour- 
ite with Mrs. Howard and her daughters. It 
was soon visible that the young Cornelia was the 
magnet which attracted his frequent vists. Their 
admiration was mutual: Cornelia regarded him 
as a superior being; and when, after an intimacy 
ofa few months, he proposed himself to Mrs. 
Howard as her future son-in-law, the proposal 
was received by her with joy, and Cornelia looked 
forward, with the happy confidence of innocence, 
to a life of uninterrupted happiness with a being 
who appeared to possess every amiable quality. 
She never thought of suspecting that Stanly’s 
regard for her could ever become /ess; she judged 
his heart by her own, and that heart was so ten- 
der, so confiding, so full of benevolence and vir- 
tue, how could it suspect another? Stanly, who 
knew that Mrs. Howard would not consent to 
separate entirely from her daughter, had, when 
he proposed their union, promised that he would 
only take Cornelia ona visit to England, to show, 
as he said, his treasure to his sisters and friends, 
and then return and settle in New-York: he sent 
to his sisters a miniature of his intended bride, 
and the time was fixed for their union. 

About this time Mrs. Howard received intelli- 
gence that her daughter Isabella had consented 
to receive, as her future husband, a young gentle- 
man who had long paid his addresses to her, and 
who was esteemed by the whole fantily. Isabella 
had used the licence which is too frequently al- 
lowed to beauty, and had kept her lover long in 
suspense. Her friends were happy to learn that 
she had at length détermined to reward his con- 
stant attachment. ‘ Mrs. Howard, in particular, 
was rejoiced at it; for she knew Isabella was vo- 
latile, and acted too often from the impulse of a 
momentary fancy, and she hoped that her mar- 
riage with a man whose character was exempla- 
ry, and whose habits were domestic, would aid 
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in giving more stability to her beautiful, though could not be indifferent, Stanly found it less diffi- 
cult to stifle those unpleasant feelings, which 


volatile daughter. It was agreed on that the 
marriages should take place at the same time; 
and Isabella was desired to return home to pre- 
pare for that event. Isabella did return—and 
burst upon the astonished gaze of Stanly in all 
the lustre of resplendent beauty. Never had he 
beheld a being so dazzling! Her wit and gaiety 
were irresistible; her smile was enchantmnent.— 
Cornelia, till now the object of his highest admi- 
ration, seemed but an ordinary being compared 
with the fascinating Isabella. She knew the 


power of her beauty. She read Stanly’s admira- | 


tion in his enraptured gaze. Coquetry was na- 
tural to her; but in this instance, gratified vani- 
ty paved the way for a passion, violent as it was 
sudden. Stanly appeared to her so far superior 
in person and manners, to the amiable man to 
whom she had promised love and constancy, that 
in less than a week the fickle Isabella hated the 
engagement which bound her to the amiable 
Charles Mortimer; and could think, without 
shuddering, of supplanting her high-souled, un- 
suspecting sister. Mortimer, who was necessa- 
rily detained in Boston, and who was to follow 
Isabella as soon as possible, was of course igno- 
rant of the change in her whom he idolized.— 
Stanly’s mind was a whirl of conflicting feelings; 
the child of prosperity, accustomed to have his 
slightest wish pratified, and ever the slave of im- 
pulse, the barrier which his engagement with 
Cornelia opposed to his wishes only rendered 
them more ardent. His better feelings at times 
honour resumed her sway over 
is mind, and when Cornelia stood before him 
in her calm and innocent loveliness, he trembled 
at the base idea of inflicting pain on a being so 
tender and so pure; and his soul revolted at the 
projects he had half daredto form. The innocent 
cause of his embarrassment could not avoid no- 
ticing that his manner, at times, seemed changed, 
but she was far fronsuspecting the cause. The 
penetrating eye of Augusta saw further—and 
she earnestly wished for the arrival of Charles 
Mortimer. Her anxiety was still further.increas- 
ed by a severe indisposition which about that 
time attacked Mrs. Howard; and which confined 
hersclf and Cornelia chiefly to the apartment of 
the invalid. As Isabella’s nerves were too weak 
to bear the confinement of a sick chamber, Stan- 
ly had too frequent opportunities of seeing her 
alone, and her too apparent tenderness completed 
the triumph of passion over principle. In an un- 
guarded hour it was confessed to its object; and 
he dared to propose to her to forsake her friends 
and her lover, to submit to a private marriage, 
and accompany him immediately to England; for 
he felt that to stay in New-York would be impos- 
sible. The erring girl consented, though not 
without some conflict of remorse and shame.— 
But she imagined she could not be happy with 
any other than the too insinuating Stanly; and 
after she had told him so, he found it easy to in- 
duce her compliance. Poor Isabella had little 
time for reflection: their plans were hastily ar- 
ranged, and as hastily executed. On pretence 
of taking the air, Isabella met her lover—they 
were privately married—and a ship being ready 
to sail, they went immediately on board, and be- 
fore the next morning were on their way to Eng- 
Jand—leaving a letter to be sent to Mrs. How- 
ard, after their departure. This letter was a 
true picture of Stanly’s mind: the incoherence of 
the style, and the agitation which was expressed 
in every line, were calculated to excite pity in 
the generous minds of those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. But when on board the vessel with his 


‘‘ FAIR SCLENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


were then unavailing. 
The fears of Mrs. Howard and family 


were, 
in some degree, excited by the prolonged stay of 


saw that although the relatives of her husband 
treated her with politeness, as his wife, they se 
cretly despised a woman who could supplant a 
sister—forsake her intended husband—and be- 
come a fugitive from her friends and country.— 


forgive him.” 


Isabella; but when Stanly’s letter arrived, no lan- 
guage can describe their consternation. Corne- 
lia sunk, at first, beneath a blow’so overwhelm- 
ing, and so totally unlooked for; but that virtuous 
pride, which is woman’s surest refuge, soon ena- 
bled her to conquer the weakness of disappointed 
affection, and the very tenderness of her feelings 
aided her to overcome their poignancy. When 
urged by Augusta to despise the man who could 
act so base a part, she would exclaim, ‘* Not so, 
my dear sister: as the husband of another, I can 
no longer love him as I have loved him; but as 
he is the husband of my sister, it is my duty to 
Mrs. Howard saw the struggles 
in the bosom of her daughter, and while she ex- 
ulted in the apparent success of her virtuous ef: 
forts, she could not help mourning over the dif- 
ferent conduct of her erring Isabella. She felt 
some degree of self-reproach for having placed 
such implicit confidence ina stranger;—but Cor- 
nelia would not suffer her mother to blame her- 
self: she repeatedly said to her, ‘‘ my dearest mo- 
ther, it would have been base to have distrusted 
him. He appeared to be the soul of honour: it 
was impossible to doubt him.” 

Another trial awaited this amiable family.— 
Charles Mortimer arrived, gay with hope and 
expectation; and though the intelligence which | 
blighted his hopes, was communicated with the 
utmost tenderness, and every argument used 
which a mother could use, when her child was 
the aggressor, it was too much for him: the agita- 
tion of his feelings threw him intoa violent fever 
—delirium succeeded. Skill and tenderness were 
alike unavailing: he died, calling on the name of 
his faithless, but adored Isabella. It required all 
Mrs. Howard's fortitude to enable her to bear 
this last affliction withcalmness. And the firm- 
ness which had supported Cornelia under her 
own trial, almost gave way on witnessing the 
sufferings and death of poor Charles. A deep 
gloom my pervaded this once happy family.— 
Cornelia had ceased to grieve for herself, but 
she thought often and deeply on what would be 
the feelings of Isabella when the fate of Morti- 
mer became known to her. Mrs. Howard could 
not forget that, greatly as Isabella had offended, 
she was still her child; and they all wished to re- 
ceive some intelligence of the fugitives. Mean- 
time, the voyage to England was prosperous and 
speedy. True, Isabella’s dream of love was 
sometimes disturbed by the voice of the monitor 
within; the remembrance of her sister sometimes 
would intrude, but she strove to banish it. She 
would often repeat to herself, “Cornelia was in- | 
capable of loving Stanly as I love him: she is so 
calm, so rational, she will soon be reconciled.” 
And Stanly, when he looked at his beautiful Isa-. 
bella, tried to forget that he had forfeited his 
honour to obtain her. They arrived in England; 
and Stanley hastened to introduce his bride to 
his relatives and friends. Nor was it till he ob- | 


served the looks of surprise which mingled with 
the looks of admiration with which they regard- 
ed her, that he recollected he had sent to his sis- 
ters a miniature of Cornelia, as the resemblance 
of his affianced bride. 


She was proud, and her feelings, always irrita- 
ble, sometimes broke forth in peevish repinings, 
or bursts of mingled anger and grief; and Stanly 
soon discovered, that it is possible for a female 


to be beautiful and fascinating, without being 
perfectly amiable. Isabella’s thoughts began to 
take their flight more frequently across the At- 
lantic. She wished to write to her mother and 
sisters, but a feeling of shame had hitherto pre- 
vented her. She had just formed a determina- 
tion to write immediately, when, in an American 
paper, which, with some others, Stanly had giv- 
en her to read, she saw an account of the death 
of Charles Mortimer! The shock was great.— 
Her heart suggested a thousand fearful thoughts 
—she felt that she was, too probably, the cause 
of his death; for she well knew with what devo- 
tion he had loved her. The anxiety to hear from 
her family was redoubled. She wrote to her 
mother a letter, expressive of the state of her 
feelings. Before an answer could arrive, the 
death of an infant, on whom they doated, filled 
both herself and Stanly with the most acute sor- 
row. Isabella’s health began to decline in con- 
sequence ofher anxiety—her wit and gaiety were 
fled—she was miserable—and felt that she de- 
served to be so; for she hed made no effort to 


| subdue the sudden passion which had caused her 


so much sorow. Poor Isabella perceived that 
although Stanly’s kindness towards her was not 
diminished, his passionate admiration, which was 
kindled by her beauty, and had not esteem for its 
basis, evidently began to decline. She fancied 
that he regretted having left Cornelia for her 
sake—and the torments of jealousy were added 
to her other causes of unhappiness. At length 
a letter arrived in answer to her’s. Mrs. How- 
ard could not write, as she wished, with calm- 
ness. Augusta would not. The letter was from 
Cornelia. It was couclied in affectionate terms, 
assuring her of her perfect forgiveness, and best 
wishes for their happiness. Isabella wept over 
this characteristic letter, and Stanly deeply fer 
the nobleness of her whom he had injured. As 
Isabella’s health was now ina very declining 
state, her anxiety to return to America became 
excessive. She fancied she should be restored 
to health and happiness if she could behold her 
mother and sisters, and be assured that they ac- 
tually forgave her. Stanly could not listen un- 
moved to her earnest entreaties;"yet his feelings 
revolted at the thought of meeting her friends. 
The physicians advised change of. climate—and 
Isabella at length prevailed. They set sail for 
America, and Stanly, fora short time, had reason 
to rejoice in his compliance: for his late drooping 
companion began to look and speak more cheer- 
fully, and to wear again the smile which had en- 
chanted him. But again poor Isabella’s doubts 
and fears returned. She dreaded to meet again 


those friends whom she had so rashly left. Nor 


were the feelings of her husband much more en- 
viable. Yet, if he returned to America not so 


happy as when he left it, he returned much wiser. 
He had learned, in that short space of time, more 
than the experience of his former life had been 


enchanting Isabella, and removed to a distance 
from those to whose contempt or resentment he 


voidable. 


degree of contempt for her was mingled with 
their disappointment. A sudden conviction flash- 
ed upon her mind; her eyes were opened to the 
humiliation she had prepared for herself. She 


An explanation was una- 
And Isabella felt humbled and morti- 
fied on observing the expression of ever¥ eye as 
it rested upon her. It was too evident that some 


able to teach him. He had learned that the ful- 
filment of our most ardent wishes does not al- 
ways insure happiness; and that the indulgence 
of passion at the expense of principle, is general- 
ly followed by disappointment and remorse. 

In two hours after their arrival in New-York, 
Isabella was weeping in the bosom of Cornelia! 
Stanly could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
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‘“MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE SOUL.” 


senses; yet it was Cornelia. Forgetful of every 
thing except pity and affection, she had flown to 
her sister immediately on the receipt of his note. 
Calm, dignified, yet tender and affectionate, she 
gave them a sister's welcome, with that serious 
smile which ever distinguished her features, and 
they both felt assured that the welcome was 
sincere—the forgiveness perfect. Cornelia was 
shocked at the alteration visible in her sister’s 
appearance. She conducted her to their mother, 
who received the poor fugitive with weeping 
tenderness.. And Augusta, when she looked at 
her pale face, and altered form, could not with- 
hold her pity and forgiveness. Isabella insisted 
on hearing the particulars of Mortimer’s death— 
and though cautiously communicated, she felt 
most sensibly that he was the victim of her 
blameable conduct. This conviction sunk deep 
into her mind, and, added to her bodily illness, 
soon produced an alarming change in her. It 
Was evident that she was fast sinking into the 
grave. The virtues and tenderness of Cornelia 
shone conspicuously in this distressing season; 
and Isabella clung to her as to her guardian an- 
gel. But it was all in vain: she died—and the 
wretched Stanly was wrung with remorse and 
deep regret. How gladly would he have-ex- 
changed the remembrance of his fleeting dream 
of bliss, for years of actual misery, could he by 
that means have restored Mrs. Howard’s family 
to the state in which he foundit. He felt the 
folly of his former conduct; but repentance was 
now unavailing. He dared not think of again 
lifting his hopes to the pure and exalted being 
whom he had so wantonly forsaken. He left 
America, in the hope of forgetting, in scenes of 
busy life, the miseries which his dereliction from 
principle had occasioned him. But regret pur- 
sued him. Isabella dead—and Cornelia living, 
though lost to him, haunted his imagination, and 
Edward Stanly never again knew happiness. 


Cornelia was united to a man who knew her} 


worth, and could appreciate it; and who felt that 
mere personal beauty, however brilliant, is tri- 
fling in comparison with those intellectual charms 
and inborn virtues, which throw a radiance over 
the plainest features, and will always charm, 
when beauty has perished. Cornelia’s life was 
long and happy. She gladdened the hearts of all 
around her, forming a striking contrast to the, 
short career of her unfortunate sister, whose 
guide was impulse, and who sacrificed duty and 
principle, at the altar of passion. 


THE WAY TO WEALTH. 
BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The following article is not printed at this time, 
because it is new or but little known, but to give 
diffusion to the excellent maxims which it con- 
tains. It has been repeatedly publishedin Ame- 
rica, in England, and on the Continent; and it 
will be in no danger of being forgotten, until 
industry, frugality, and domestic economy shall 
cease to merit respect. If Dr. Franklin had 
never written any.thing besides this piece, it 
would have been sufficient, not only to immor- 
talize his name, but to place him among.the 
public benefactors of mankind. It is to be re- 
gretted that the valuable axioms which it con- 
tains, are not universally known; and more so, 
that where they are known, they are not more 
generally reduced to practice. 


I have heard, that nothing gives an author so 
great pleasure as to find his works respectfully 
quoted by other learned authors. This pleasure 
I have seldom enjoyed; for though I have been, 
if I may say it without vanity, an eminent author 


(of Almanacks) annually now a full quarter of a | 


century, my brother-authors in the same way 
(for what reason [ know not) have ever been very 
sparing in their applauses; and no other author 
has taken the least notice of me; so that, did not 
my writings produce mesome solid pudding, the 
great deficiency of praise would have quite dis- 
couraged me. 

I concluded at length, that the people were the 
best judges of my merit, for they buy my works; 
and besides, in my rambles, where I am not per- 
sonally known, I have frequently heard one or 
other of my adages repeated, with ‘“‘ As poor 
Richard says” at the end on’t. This gave me 
some satisfaction; as it showed not only that my 
instructions were regarded, but discovered like- 
wise some respect for my authority: and I own, 
that, to encourage the practice of remembring 
and repeating those wise sentences, I have some- 
times quoted myself with great gravity. 

Judge then how much I have been gratified by 
an incident lam going torelateto you. Istopped 
my horse lately where a great number of people 
were collected at an auction of merchants’ goods. 
The hotr of sale not being come, they were con- 
versing on the badness of the times; and one of 
the company called to a plain, clean, old man, with 
white locks, *“* Pray, father Abraham, what think 
you of the times? Won't these heavy taxes quite 
ruin the country? How shall we be ever able to 
pay them? What would you advise us to do?” 
Father Abraham stood up, and replied,—* If you’d 
have my advice, I’ll give it you in short: ‘Fora 
word to the wise is enough; and many words won’t 
filla bushel,’ as poor Richard says.”” They joined 
in desiring him to speak his mind; and gathering 
round him, he proceeded as follows: 

‘“‘ Friends, (says he), and neighbours, the taxes 
are indeed very heavy; and if those laid on by 
the government were the only ones we had to pay, 
we might more easily discharge them; but we 
have many others, and much more grevious to 
some of us. Weare taxedtwice as much byour 
idleness, three times as much by our pride, and 
four times as much by our folly; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver 
us, by allowing an abatement. However, let me 
hearken to good advice, and something may be 
done for us; ‘‘God helps them that help them- 
selves,” as poor Richard says, in his Almanac. 

It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one-tenth part of their time, 
to be employed in its service; but idleness taxes 
many of us much more, if we reckon all that is 
spent in absolute sloth or doing of nothing, with 
that which is spent in idle employments, or amuse- 
ments that amount to nothing. Sloth, by bring- 
ing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. ‘Sloth, 
like rust, consumes faster than labour wears; 
while the key used is always bright,” as poor 
Richard jsays. * But dost thou love life! then 
do not squander time, for that’s the stuff life is 
made of,” as poor Richard says. How much more 
than is necessary do we spend in sleep! forgetting 
that ‘“‘the sleeping fox catches no poultry, and 
that there will be sleeping enough in the grave,” 
as poor Richard says. “If time be of all things 
the most precious, wasting time must be (as poor 
Richard says) the greatest prodigality;” since, as 
he elsewhere tells, ‘* Lost time is never found 


again; and what we call time enough, always’ 


proveslittle enough,” Let usthen up and be do- 
ing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence 
shall we do more with less perplexity. ‘Sloth 
makes all things difficult, but industry all easy,” 
as poor Richard says; and, ‘‘ he that riseth late, 
must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his 
buisiness at night; while laziness travels so slow- 
ly, that poverty soon overtakes him,” as we read 
in poor Richard; who adds, “ Drive thy buisiness; 


let not that drive thee;” and, “ early to bed, and 


early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and 
wise.” 

So what signifies wishing and hoping for bet- 
ter times? We make these times better if we 
bestir ourselves. ‘Industry need not wish,” as 
poor Richard says; and, “ He that lives on hope, 
will die fasting.” ‘There are no gains without 
pains; then help hands, for I have no lands; or if 
I have, they are smartly taxed;” and, (as poor 
Richard likewise observes), “‘ He that hath a 
trade hath an estate; and he that hath a calling 
hath an office of profit and honour:” but then the 
trade must be worked at, and the calling well fo!- 
lowed, or neither the estate nor the office will en- 
able us to pay our taxes. If weare industrious, 
we shall never starve; for, as pooor Richard says, 
“At the working-man’s house hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter.” Nor will the bailiff or the 
constable enter; for,‘‘ Industry pays debts, while 
despair increaseth them,” says poor Richard. 
What though you have found no treasure, nor 
has any rich relation left you alegacy? “ Dili- 
gence is the mother of good luck,” as poor Rich- 
ard says; and, “‘ God gives all things to industry; 
then plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell and to keep,” says poor 
Dick. Work while it is called to-day; for you 
know not how much you may be hindered to-mor- 
row; which makes poor Richard say, ‘* One to- 
day is worth two to-morrows;” and farther, 
? Have you somewhat to do to-morrow, do it to- 

a 

' [Conclusion next week. } 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 

Mr. Enrror: The following is the additional 
extract, I promised in my last, from ‘* The Impro- 
visatrice.” You will! recognize in it some resem- 
blance to “* My native land, good night,” by By- 
ron. Very respectfully, &c. PASQUIN.. 


Farewell! we shall not meet again 
As we are parting now! 
I must my beating heart restrain— 
Must veil my burning brow! 
Oh, I must coldly learn to hide 
One thought, all else above-—— 
Must call upon my woman’s pride, 
To hide my woman’s love! 
Check dreams I never may avow; 
Be free, be careless, cold as thou! 
Oh! those are tears of bitterness, 
Wrung from the breaking heart; 
When two, blest in their tenderness, 
Must learn to live—apart. 
But what are they to that lone sigh, 
That cold and fixed despair, 
That weight of wasting agony 
It must be mine to bear? 
Methinks I should not thus repine, 
If I had but one vow of thine 
I could forgive inconstancy, 
To be one moment loved by thee! 
With me the hope of life is gone, 
The sun of joy is set; 
One wish my soul still dwells upon— 
The wish it could forget. 
I would forget that look, that tone, 
My heart hath all too dearly known. 
But who could ever yet efface, 
From memory, love’s enduring trace? 
All may revolt, all may complain— 
But who is there may break the chain? 
Farewell! I shall not be to thee 
More than a passing thought; 
But every time and place will be 
With thy remembrance fraught. 
Farewell!—we have not often met, 
We may not meet again; 
But on my heart the seal is set, 
Love never sets in vain! 
Fruitless as constancy may be, 
No chance, no change may turn from thee 
One who has lov’d thee wildly, well— 
But whose first love-vow breathed——farewell. 
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‘““IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
THE HUMAN MIND. 


Man, in the structure of his body, in the for- 
mation of his mind, and in his compound state, 
excites wonder, exhibits mystery, and stands an 
illustrious monument of Omnipotent Power. In 
the organization of his system; in the beauty and 
symmetry of his external form, he infinitely sur- 
passes all other animals. But within this beau- 


tiful external form, is a substance more beautiful 


still. No matter, however refined, or however 
nicely arranged, can equal it. The human mind 
possesses a moral sublimity that dwells beyond 
its influence. It possesses a beauty that bright- 
ens by contemplation, that never satiates nor 
cloys—a moral beauty that outshines the daz- 
zling gems of monarchs, or the glittering diadems 
of kings. And when illuminated by the light of 
science, enlightened by the torch of truth, libera- 
ted from the trammels of ignorance, and freed 
from the mazes of error and folly, it may revel 
in the sweet pleasures of intellectual enjoyment, 
or participate in the almost unalloyed felicity of 
mental refinement. Uncorrupted by the gratifi- 
cation of sensual pleasure; uncloyed by the foi- 
bles of superstition and error; it may experience 
some of those glorious hopes, and real joys that 
flow from a celestial origin. 

The mind of man isthe great original of all 
his action. Deprive him of this and he ceases to 
be a rational being. ‘Thus assimilated to the 
brute creation, all his speculations would extend 
no farther than the boundary of time—born only 
for mortality, all his views beyond the isthmus of 
death would be dark and dreary. Eternity, with 


all its joys, would appear an inconceivable blank | 


—even thought itself would vanish. 

That man is possessed of a soul, a something 
more than the vital principle, need not be doubt- 
ed. To refuse a distinction between the vital 
principle and the immortal soul, plunges us at 
once into the dark, dreary regions of materialism, 
a doctrine truly distressful to the righteous man, 
inasmuch as it extinguishes even the most dis 
tant hopes of immortality, and sinks all his an- 
ticipations of future reward and future felicity 
in the gloomy regions of death. Man, then, is 
possessed of a substance not only more beautiful 
and refined, but also essentially different from 
any organization of matter: a substance which is 
the grand source of his present and future feli- 
city. 

This principle, then. innate in man, is the only 
foundation for all his enjoyment. All the pleas- 
ures of sense are insipid and transitory. Like 
the rushing torrent, they soon pass away, and 
leave an empty, a barren channel: or, like the 
gilded cloud, that by its brilliancy may allure for 
a while, but in a moment it disappears, and not 
a vestige of its splendour is seen. The pleasures 
of the mind are like the gently running stream, 
that increases as it rolls, and fertilizes where it 
flows. They are the only comforter Which the 
afflicted man possesses; the foundation of the 
good man’s hopes. They elevate him amidst the 
vicissitudes and turmoils of life: they buoy his 
spirits, sinking amidst surrounding difficulties, 
and enable him to surmount every obstacle on 
the stormy ocean of adversity. And when the 
lightning begins to flash, and the thunders to roar 
around his fragile form; when his little bark is 
on the summit of the mountain wave, about to 
sink with the sinking billows, aided by the spirit- 
kindling genius of Hope, he can look beyond the 
swelling flood, to a harbour where the billows 
roll no more, and all his troubles cease. 


[Conelusion next week. ] 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


A SKETCH. 


Joy was in the banqueting hall; sweet lays 
floated upon the evening breeze; the dance went 
merrily around, and all was gay. Maidens smil- 
ed upon the young warriors, as they paced with 
stately steps, to the joyful feast: musie breathed 
its enchanting melody to the ear of the young 
and happy. They caroled away their days in 
bliss, nor thought they of misery. 

I came when years had wrinkled my brow, and 
silvered my once dark locks. The hall was de- 
serted—the walls were crumbling to the earth— 
the moon threw her pale rays where the feast 
had been served—ivy twined around the massy 
pillars—grass rankled upon its ruins, and the 
lone raven builded her nest upon the mosscov- 
ered walls. The wind sighed through the un- 
guarded hall, and the owl kept sad music with 
her nightly wail. 

War had traversed the country; and the inso- 
lent foe laid waste the house of plenty:—the 
maiden had received the parting sigh of her lov- 
er, as they brought him from the field, covered 
with wounds; the mother had sent forth her son, 
to die with his father upon the field of battle.— 
They perished, nobly opposing the invaders of 
their country; the virgins strewed flowers upon 
the graves of their defenders, and garnished the 
tomb of the brave. I saw the place where they 
sleep: it was decked out in the gorgeous trap- 
pings of mild summer’s richest habiliments.—On 
one little mopnd, beauty had planted the rose, 
which expanded to the morning dews; on another 
the violet grew luxuriantly; on a third the weep- 
ing willow bent its branches to the cold marble. 

I travelled in the land where I once had revel- 
led, unnoticed: those I had known were sleeping 
in the vallies, quietly under the green turf oftheir 
native soil. The memory of former times sunk 
heavy upon my heart; and I went forth from the 
scene that made my soul sad. 3 

HORATIO. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


A TALE--BUT NO FICTION, 


Edward was the son of Mr. G——, a distin- 
guished citizen of Richmond, Va. He possessed 
a mind lofty and enterprising; and from his child- 
hood evinced an ardent thirst for adventure. His 
father, seeing the bent of his mind, procured him 
a birth in the navy, and at the age of sixteen, 
Edward left the home of his nativity, with a beat- 
ing heart, and an imagination glowing with the 
prospects before him. Glory held out to him her 
allurements, and beckoned him to the theatre of 
daring deeds and adventures; and in the buoyan- 
cy and exultation of youthful fancy, he had al- 
ready grasped the laurels of applause. 

But we must take leave of our nautical hero, 
who for a while was buffeted ontheocean. His 
several adventures and narrow escapes on that 
dangerous element; the character he acquired 
among our gallant tars, for his courage and ex- 
ploits, must be passed over in silence, as nones- 
sential to the present narrative. Suffice it to 
say, that after a two years’ service, he obtained 
leave of absence, and returned to his native home 
in October, 1611, being previously promoted to 
a lieutenant’s rank. 

Although Edward possessed all the glowing 
qualities of a hero, and his bosom panted for glo- 
ry, yet a delicate and tender sensibility held do- 
minion in his heart, that easily responded to eve- 
try softer emotion. The pen cannot express the 
rapture which thrilled our young hero’s soul, 
when, from wandering over tle deep, he neared 


| to his addresses. 


hig native shore, and the scenes of his childhood 


caught his ravished eye; or when mingling in the 


embraces of his family and friends, he received 
the kind welcome of a devoted mother. 

Soon after his return to Richmond, he became 
acquainted with Matilda M., of that city, an in- 
timate friend of his mother, and a young lady of 
great beauty and accomplishments. Edward had 
for the last two years been exiled from the soci- 
ety of the softer sex. There he would listen 
with emotion to the tales of his messmates, as 
they spoke with animation of their absent idolss 
—indulge sometimes in the transporting reveriee 
of fancy, or dream of the powerfnl charms ef 
beauty. The reality was now to be presented 
to him; and he was on a sudden unguardedly ex- 
posed to the fatal shafts of beauty, for Matilda 
was indeed all that was dangerous to @ youth so 
situated. Though possessed of great personal 
charms, this was not her loveliest property.— 
“True she was fair,” but of her it might be said 
as of Jacqueline: 


‘*¢ Oh! she was good as she was fair, 
None—none on earth above her! 
As pure in thought as angels are, 
To know her was to love her.” 

The consequence of Edward being introdueed 
to a lady of such powerful charms, may readily 
be conceived. Unschooled in the arts and dis- 
guises of the world, his heart was untainted by 
affectation—and unused to the society of wo- 
man, novelty painted the shafts of beauty. Ae 
when in the Garden of Eden, Eve first blessed 
the sight of our great progenitor, so 

transported he beheld, 
Transported touched; here passions first he felt, 
Commotions strange! in all enjoyments else 
Superior and unmoved, here only weak, 
Against the charm of beauty’s powerful glance.” 

As their intercourse continued, the “silken 
chains” insensibly wound closer round their 
hearts. A new feeling usurped the breast of our 
nautical hero,—the laurel was displaced by the 
myrtle in his fancy, and a spell seemed thrown 
over all his actions. Nor was Matilda insensible 
His heroic ardour first caught 
-her admiration, andher heart soon melted before 
the fervid and persuasive eloquence of his looks. 
“She never had found such love and truth to- 
gether;” and they loved—he, with the devoted- 
ness of a hero,—she, with the tenderness of an 
angel. A romantic and tender passion was mu- 
tually cherished. Edward’s life seemed bound 
up in her charms. A calm sunshine was diffu- 
sed over that bosom, which had been almost 
reared by the beams of glory; and, for a time, he 
revelled in the rich luxury of affection’s happiest 
visions. 

But how transient are all our dreams of bliset 
This paradise was soon to be violated by the 
rude hand of fate; and thorns to take the place 
of flowers. Edward had a dream.—It was the 
harbinger of wo—an apparition, that haunted his 
thoughts, and bore with a leaden weight upon 
his mind. We was not a child of superstition, 
although a seafaring life exposed him to its sway; 
but this vision, unaccountably, made an indelib 
impression on his imagination. ‘henceforth, a 
deep and settled melancholy pervaded his bosom; 
horror was in all his thoughts; his peace of mind 
had fled. 

His friends observed the workings of his mind, 
with anxiety and apprehension. His mother, 
with all the tenderness and solicitude that cha- 
racterise the maternal breast, pressed her son to 
reveal the cause of his grief. Her importunities 
at length prevailed, and he told her his dream. 
It was simply this:—‘* A murderer had rushed 
upon him, with a broad axe in his hand, in an at- 
titude to take his life!” This was the dreadful 
apparition that was continually before his eyes— 
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‘67Q IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED FLOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR.” 


its features and appearance were imprinted on 
his mind in the awful shades of reality—nothing 
could erase it:—There 

Os Black, it stood, as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful 


His kind mother, with infinite care, strove to dis- 
pel his gloom and melancholy. No resort ‘was 
left untried to restore his wonted gaiety and 
eheerfulness. She importuned him to mingle in 
society, and to visit the theatre; but, though in 
every other instance a dutiful son, in this instance 
she was disregarded. 

His mother was not a stranger to.the ardent 
love and devotion he bore to Matilda, and, fer- 
tile in expedients, resolved to procure that lady’s 
aid in banishing a melancholy, that was rapidly 

reying on herson. Her object was to induce 

him to go to the theatre, hoping it might divert 
his mind from the horrid phantom that haunted 
it. This he had always refused to her; but he 
could not refuse the idol of his heart in a solici- 
tation that was imperious even in eommon gal- 
Jantry,—and they went. This was the only night 
of that season that the unhappy trio had visited 
the theatre, and they were entirely ignorant of 
the play that was to be performed. It wasa 
night, alas! pregnant with sorrow. Nothing re- 
markable occurred, until, in the course of the 
performance, one of the actors, in the character 
he represented in the play, rushed upon the stage 
with a broad axe in fis hand! This wonderful 
coincidence startled Edward (whose mind had 
hitherto been totally abstracted) in @ surprising 
manner. Terror-struck, he sprang from his seat, 
drew a pistol from his pocket, and with an air of 
wildness and desperation, cried out:—*‘ there is 
my murderer again, come to kill me’—every fea- 
ture, and every gesture of the actor, was identi- 
fied in his mind with that of the apparition that 
was haunting him. And preparing to discharge 
his pistol, he swore like a maniac he would shoot 
him. The astonished audience had scarce arrest- 
ed him from this act, when, in the bustle that 
ensued, the alarming cry of “ fire!” resounded 
through the house!—It was that dreadful fire 
which, in December, 1811, destroyed the theatre, 
and so many valuable lives of the citizens of Rich- 
mond, among whom was the Governor of Virgi- 
nia—that fire, at the remembrance of which, the 
blood of many still runs cold! 

Mrs. G. was saved. She says she knows not 
how, but indistinctly remembers her son to have 
barne her out, and then to have rushed back in- 
to the flames to rescue Matilda. Alas! it was 
too late. The building already began to fall in; 
and next day the skeletons of the unhappy Ed- 
ward and Matilda were discovered among the 
ruins, and were identified by the jewels found 
upon them. SHENANDOAH. 

Virginia, April 21, 1827. 


He who painted the tulip, gave the rose its blush, and dyed 
the yellow cowslip, also implanted in the 
mind the love of 


VARIETY. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


A young lady, at eighteen, often needs a warn-| 
ing voice to point out the quicksands over which 
she is speeding her thoughtless career. If you 
are beautiful and have many admirers, I am sor- 
ry for it. A young woman, whose conduct is 
marked with strict honour and principles, cannot 

-have many admirers. There is nothing that more 
certainly marks a bad heart and depraved mora! 


than this crued and guilty encouragement of hon- 
ourable love. 

A young man is never long attached to a young 
lady without her being aware of it; commonly 
indeed before he is himself aware of the nature 
and extent of his feelings. The knowledge is 
almost intuitive. From that moment, if she be 
persuaded that she cannot reciprocate his senti- 
ments, her course is plain before her—it is cool 
understanding, unhesitating repulse—on every 
occasion, place and manner. Love will die with- 
out hope. To crush love in the bud is easy; but 
trifle and tamper with it till it has taken root in 
the heart, and its destruction is attended with 
the extinction of the heart’s noblest feelings. 
Never forget this prime maxim in these mat- 
ters, not to discourage is always to encourage. A 
mean and culpable species of coquetry, is the 
practice of not giving a decided encouragement 
or repulse, with a view of keeping your slave till 
you have learned, to use the cant phrase, you can- 


not do better. I know not an expression that 
betrays more despicable meanness; and she who 
uses it, shows a willingness to sell her hand, to 
traffic her person for value received, that is re- 
volting in the highest degree. 


|racter will render a lady happy, but herself. On 
herself alone then, must and ought to rest the 
responsibility of her choice. I have seenso many 
marriages commenced with all the glitter of 
wealth and pomp, terminate in misery and broken 
hearts; and so many that were begun with no 
very promising auspices, which have proved as 
happy as human life admits, that I'am convinced 
that the parent who officially interposes, stands 
answerable to God, his child, and his conscience, 
in a degree of responsibleness most fearful and 
tremendous. 

Ladies too often attempt to gain husbands as 
anglers catch fish—by drawing the bait as he ap- 
proaches it, till he is impelled to grasp at every 
|hazard; but she who angles for a husband may 
find too late, that she has gained the man at the 
expense of the husband’s confidence in her prin- 
ciples and heart. 


Catching a Tartar.—An Irish soldier once re- 
turning from battle in the night, marching a lit- 
tle way behind his companion, called out to him, 
Hollo, Pat, I have catch’d a Tartar!” Bring 
him along then!” ‘Ay, but he won’t come.”— 
“Why then come away without him.” “By St. 
Patrick, but he won’t let me!” 


Female Intrepidity.—The following is true. 
When the war of extermination between the 
Indians and Kentuckians was at its height, those 
who inhabited the back part of the state of Ken- 
tucky, were obliged to have their houses built 
very strong with loop holes all around, and doors 
always fastened, so as to repell any attack from 
the Indians. While the owner of oneof these 
domestic fortresses was with his slaves, at work 
on the plantation, a negro, who was posted near 
the house, saw, apporoaching, a party of Indians. 
He immediately ran to the house and the foremost 
Indian after him. The Indian was the fleetest, 
and as the door opened to admit the negro, they 
both jumped in together. The other Indians 
being some distance behind, the d€or was instant- 
ly closed by the planter’s wife within, when the 
negro and the Indian grapelled. Long and hard 
was the struggle, for asin the case of Fitz James 
and Roderick Dhu, the one was the stronger and 
the other the more expert, but strength, this time 
was the victor, for they fell, the Indian below, 
when the negro, placing his knees on his breast, 


— 


- 


principle, or worse, a thorough destitwtion of it, 


No one, not even a parent, can tell what ms 


until the woman, seizing a broad axe, and takin 
the Indian by his long hair, at one blow severe 
his head from his body. The negro then seized 
the guns, fired them at the other Indians, which, 
as fast as discharged, were loaded again by the 
planter’s wife, until the party from the field, hear- 


ing the firing, arrived, when the Indians took to 
flight. 


Dr. Johnson's Probity.—Dr. Johnson was so 
accustomed to say always the exact truth, that 
he never condescended to give an equivocal an- 
swer to any question, of which the following ts 
an instance:—A lady of his acquaintance once 
asked him how it happened that he was never in- 
vited to dine at the tables of the great? He re- 
plied, ‘ Because madam, great lords and ladies 
do not like to have their mouths stopped!” 


Zeno on Love.—Zeno being told that love was 
unbecoming a philosopher, ‘if this were true,” 
replied Zeno, “ the fate of the fair sex would be 
lamentable, not to be loved but by fools.” 


Coquettes.—What nonsense to abuse the gay 
coquettes! ‘They are the most endearing crea- 
tures that exist among the race of women. 
Wit, fancy, gaiety, and good humour, elegance, 
and splendour, are theiraccomplishments. Their 
greatest enemies are always the dull and stupid 
of their own sex. Females are naturally fond 
of admiration, and so far as it goes, all of them 
have something of the coquette.—But a real 
coquette is a being of quite a different character. 
She must have beauty, elegance and aecomplish- 
ments to lay her snares with; but to these she 
adds a want of principle in her affection. A 
dashing girl without principle in affairs of the 
heart isthe only coquette, not she who is merely 
fond of gaiety, good humour and amusement.— 
For my part, ever since I remember, I loved a 
dash of coquetry inevery women. It tasted the 
same as nutmegs in negus. 


Singular Wager.—A young woman had laid a 


dle of the night, and bring from thence a skull. 
The person who took the wager had previously 
hid himself in the vault, and as the girl seized a 
skull, cried, in a hollow voice, ‘* Leave me my 
head!” “There it is,” said the girl, throwing it 
down, and catching up another. 
head!” said the same voice! ‘ Nay, nay,” said 
the heroic lady, ‘ you cannot have had two heads:” 
so brought the skull, and won the wager. 


Cologne Water.—Our female readers, who are 
disposed to practice a little domestic economy, 
will find the following preparation of Cologne 
Water, a very cheap substitute for the Cologne 
Water of the shops, for which they pay three or 
four hundred percent more than the cost of this. 
The principal ingredient is only worth one dollar 
per gallon at retail by the druggist, and the per- 
fumery costs very little. To 1 pint of Alcohol 
add 60 drops of Lavender, 60 do. Bergamot, 
60 do. Essence of Lemon, 60 do. Orange Water. 
To one gallon of Alcohol put 240 drops of each 
of the perfumes. 


What we call duties. Every man ought to pay 
his debts—#f he can. Every young man ought 
to help his neighbour—if he can. Every young 
man and woman ought to get married—if they 
can. Every manshould do his work to please his 
‘customers—if hecan. Every man should please 
his wife—if he can. Every wife should rule her 
husband—#f shecan. Every woman should some- 


and holding his hands, kept him in that position, poe hold her tongue—if she can. Every law- 


wager che would descend into a vault, in the mid-_ 


Leave me my 
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yer should tell the truth—if he can. Every 
preacher of the gospel should be a Christian— 
if he can. And finally, every reader should add 
to the above something good—if he can.— 


[From the New-York Enquirer.] 
HIGHLY INTERESTING LAW-CASE. 
John Julius Dandy, Esq. vs. Millicant Modish, Spinster. 


M This was an action of damages for frightening plaintiff's 
orse. 

John Julius Dandy deposed that about 12 o’clock on 
Saturday last, as he was riding up Broadway, néar Fulton 
street, the defendant suddenly turned the corner, having 
on a fashionable hat, which she had just purchased, from 
an importation opened that morning by Madame Trum- 
pourie, fresh from Paris. That his horse, being raw from 
the country, became, as the plaintiff verily believes and 
testifies on oath, alarmed at the sudden apparition of the 
said hat, abruptly wheeled round, reared up and trans- 
planted him from his back into the gutter, to the great da- 
niage of his person and apparel. 

Zephyr Silkendale testified that he was a fellow lodger 
with John Julius Dandy, and that the said Dandy suffered 
great injury in his apparel; sdid John Julius Dandy kept 
his bed three days afterwards, as he verily believes in con- 
sequence of said disaster. 

Sylvia Silverheets deposed on the part of the defendant, 
that the hat sported by Miss Modish was a fashionable 
hat, such as is now generally worn by all persons of the least 
pretensions, from the highest ton to the lowest kitchen, and 
that no horse of any blood or breeding would think of be- 
ing frightened at seeing it. 

Madame Trumpourie deposed that the hat was an ex- 
act fac-similie of one worn by the Duchess D’Angouleme, 
the last time she took an airing to Fontainbleau. 

Zephyr Silkendale cross-examined. 

Did John Julius Dandy actually keep his bed three days 
after the accident? | 

He did. 

Was it in consequence of actual injury sustained, or only 
from fright? 

Can’t say, upon my honour. 

Never mind your honour, Sir—you are under oath now 
—might not John Julius Dandy have kept his bed ia con- 
sequence of the damage sustained by his costume, rather 
than from any injury received in his person. Had he any 
second suit of clothes to put on, while the other was re- 

iring? 

Here John Julius gave lawyer Catchall a look that rath- 
er staggered the learned counsel, and Mr. Silkendale ap- 
pealea to the Court to know whether he was obliged to an- 
swer the question. The Court said by all means, unless it 
would in any way criminate himself. Mr. Catchall then 
repeated the question. 

He had no other suit of clothes. 

O ho! then he kept his bed for want of them? 

Can’t say. 

Madame Trumpourie cross-examined by Mr. Tongue, 
‘counsel for the plaintiff. 

What was the size of Miss Modish’s bonnet? 

Seven feet three inches round, elear of the trimmings. 

Is that the usual size? 

The sizes vary-—if the lady is below the middle size, the 
hat ought to be proportionably larger; a lady of four feet 
and an half height should wear a hat twice the circumfe- 
rence of-her height. 

How many yards of trimming go to the-composition of a 
fashionable hat, Madam? 

Sometimes more, sometimes less. Sixty or seventy yards 
is the extent. 

How many feathers? - 

About three dozen. 

What quantity of flowers? 

About as much as will fill three band-boxes. 

How in the name of wonder do the ladies keep such 
things on their heads? 

They hold them fast with their hands. 

The testimony being closed, Mr. Tongue addressed the 
Jury with great criticism, in a speech six hours long, five 
hours broad, and a quarter of an inch deep, by actual mea- 
surement by a stop watch. We can only give the skele- 
ton. 

Gentlemen of the Jury—Itis idle to make laws against 
flying kites, setting off squibs and crackers—it is idle to 
prohibit the sober business men of the city from putting out 
theirempty hiogsheads and sugar boxes in front of their 
stores——it 1s idje to prohibit the ringing of bells at auctions 
and steam-bocts, so long as our belles are permitted to en- 
cumber the streets, embarrass passengers, and frighten hor- 
ses, by wearing hats of such singular enormity. — 

Gentiemen of the Jury, this is a case of great enormity. 


were originally invented, at least ladies’ hands, the one to 
carry a reticule, the other to hold up thetrain behind. But 
Gentlemen of the Jury, jwhat are ladies’ hands good for, 
now? For all useful purposes, they might as well be with- 
out them—they are continually employed in holding their 
hats on their heads. You might as well attempt to restrain 
a balloon with a single hair, as to restrain the eccentricities 
of a fashionable bonnet in a moderate breeze. Bless me, 
hpw it totters! and capers, and flares upwards and down- 
wards——and this way and that! How it shivers in the 
wind, and leaps like a vessel in stays! How it impedes the 


motion! Sometimes the ladies’ heads are blown back upon 


to their knees, by the wind taking them all aback, to use a 

nautical phrase. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, extravagance of dress, especially 

in the street, is essentially vulgar. No lady of taste or de- 


superfluous tiumpery, that embarrasses the freedom of her 
gait, and destroys all grace of motion. Simplicity in dress 
is not only a refinement, but also a virtue. A rage for ex- 
travagant ornaments, in time, destroys all distinctions be- 
tween education and manners, and stupidity and vulgarity, 
since those who can’pass for fashionable elegantees, by the 
sole aid of the milliner, will dispense with those accomp- 
lishments of mind aud manners, which, after all, are the 
only tests of gentility. It rests with you, gentlemen of the 
jury, to discourage these vulgar and mischievous monstro- 
sities, and to do an act of justice to my injured client. 

Mr. Catchall then arose in behalf of the defendant; and 
made a must powerful appeal to the feelings of the jury. _ 

Gentlemen of the Jury, said he, *‘ the age of chivalry is 
gone!”——a long pause, and the orator resumed.~-“The age 
of chivalry is gone, and the glory of Europe is defeated 
forever!” Where is there to be found, in thecommon law 
—the civil law---the canon law--the statute law—the Bre- 
hon law—the laws of the Medes and Persians—the laws 
of the land, the ocean, the air, or the moon;—I say where 
is there arty law putting a lady’s hat into superscription or 
confine?-None. I defy the learned gentleman to produce 
a single case in point. But, gentlemen of the jury, the law, 
as in most cases which occur, has nothing to do with the 
business. Custom, gentlemen, custom is above the law, 
because it is the foundation of the law. 


Now, I maintain that if it were the custom to wear no 
| hats at all, there would be nothing unlawful in my client 
| going without a hat. Now, gentlemen of the jury, ifit is 
lawful to go without a hat, then it followsa priori—thatis, 
it goes before in the argument—that she may lawfully wear 
a hat as high as a church steeple, and as wide asa church 
door. The very fact ofher being permitted to wear no hat 
proves that she may wear a hat of any size she chooses. — 

| But, gentlemen, all this is wensense. The plaintiff is 
| nonsuited, as a matter of course, and jn virtue of the legal 
| maxim, que supra nos nihil ad nos, anglice-—the things 
which are above us are nothing tous. Now, gentlemen, 
the hat being above the lady’s head, it follows that my cli- 
ent cannot be made responsible for any damage from that 
which was no part or portion of her. You might as well 
fine her for damage done by a hail stone, or any other 
missile. 

The court charged the jury, that if they believed the 
learned counsel for the plaintiff, they would find agamst 
the defendant; if they believed the counsel for the defend- 
ant, they would find against the plaintiff; but if they be- 
lieved neither, they would do just as they pleased. 

Jury, after being out three days and three nights, return- 
ed a verdict of disagreement, and were discharged. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 23, 1827. 


{> For Correspondence see 7th page. | 

The National Intelligencer of the 19th inst. contains an 
account of some valuable papers of the immortal Wash- 
ington. Some of the papers alluded to are of a private 
and confidential nature, and place the character of the il- 
lustrious individual to whom they belonged in a still more 
brilliant and interesting light. 


Miscellaneous Poems, by Mrs. Eliza Murden.—The little 
volume before us, bearing this tjtie, is the production of a 
lady of Charleston, 8S. C. and many articles.which it con- 
tains possess considerable merit. It has already gone to a 
second edition, a compliment which few productions of 


Hats were originally devised forthe purpose of defending 
the head and fece from the sun and 4weather; and hands 


=—_— 


this nature seldom attain. The poetry is simple and easy, 
frequently conveying an appropriate moral, and always de- 


motion of the wearer, and destroys all power or grace of 


their shoulders by a sudden puff—and at others bent down | 


licacy will encumber herself in walking, with a quantity of 


— 


void of that affectation of quaint and obsolete phrases 
which too many of our modern poets introduce among 
their offerings. We are at all times pleased to see new 
productions issuing from the press, and with particular sat- 
isfaction peruse any from the pens of our fair countrywo- 
men. Mrs. Murden’s little volume will add another leaf 
to the wreath which is growing around the temples of 
American females. We wish her success in her future lit- 


erary labours. The work may be obtamed at No. 66, 
Chestnut street, and at this office. 


The Prairie: a Tale, by the author of the Pioneers and 
The Last of the Mohegans. Carey, Lea & Carey. 

We have as yet seen no review of this work worth read- 
ing. Has it struck the “ small beer” critics with awe? or 
are they bewildered as to the opinion they should express 
of it? If so, they act prudently in waiting until the public 
has decided for them, as they will then run no risk of for- 
feiting their reputation for critical acumen. We perhaps 
lay ourselves open to a charge of vanity by not following 
the cautious example of such cautious scribblers; but we 
do so cheerfully, rather than neglect our duty to our read- 
‘ers, which requires that we should express our opinion of 
this work without delay, and without taking our cue from 
the opinions of others. Our readers, however, must ex- 
cuse us from entering minutely into its merits and defects, 
We have given it too hasty a perusal, and are at present 
too limited in time, as well as room, for such atask. We 
have imbibed impressions of the book, however, of 
which we shall give a brief and general statement.— 
We areof opinion that, although the reputation of Mr. 
Cooper may not be injured, it will not be advanced, 
by this publication. Its great fault is one which is, in- 
deed, common to almost all his novels, gand one for 
which he has been often reprehended, viz: the en- 
tire absence of a plot—the utter destitution of any thing 
like connexion or design in the management of the story, 
if a story it can be said to possess. It appears to us rather 
a series of well written sketches of scenery and desultory 
adventures, than a tale. It has been often correctly re- 
marked, that in the force and originality of his descrip- 
tions, especially of inanimate nature, Mr. Cooper is no 
despicable imitator of the author of Waverley. But'al- 
though the genius of the two authors may resemble each 
other in this particular, they differ vastly in many others 
that are requisite to form a good novelist. There are in 
the novels of Scott an unstudied ease and facility of style, 
a liveliness and volatility of thought, a depth of sentiment 
and a richness of imagery, which Mr. Cooper does not 
even endeavour to imitate. The interest excited by his 
productions is generally great, but they are burdened with 
a heaviness, and a labored solemnity of style, which de- 
tracts much from the pleasure of perusing them. 

The actors in the tale before us are by no means nume- 
rous, but some of them are drawn with a masterly hand. 
The character of the young Indian chief, who is, by a very 
inappropriate metaphor, entitled, “ Hard-Heart,” for his 
bravery, affords a well delineated picture of a generoys 
and gallant young Indian, firm in the hour of danger, and 
undaunted at the approach of death. The scene in which 
he struck down the contemptible savage is excellent, and 
our heart warmed with pleasure while we read it. Paul 
Hover is also an interesting character; hot-headed, quick 
and forgiving; his firm adherence to Ellen Wade, and his 
generous proposal to bear a few hours additional torture if 
she should be benefited by it, would of itself have en- 
titled him to our admiration. 

The author’s favourite character, Leather-Stocking, is 
the leading spirit of this work, as he is of some of its pre- 
descessors. ‘To him are the other personages indebted for 
all their wise plans to circumvent the cunning of the say- 
ages, and for their eventual safety. At the conclusion of 
the work this old hunter, who is called the Trapper, dies; 


— 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


‘ro CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


but we think he dies rather heavily. The departure of one 

who so long and so faithfully served the author, ought to. 
have been represented with more feeling. But Mr. Cooper 

excels as little in pathos as he does in wit. His chief ex- 

cellence, as all the world by this time knows, is in minute 

description. Those, therefore, who are most fond of de- 
scriptive reading will derive most enjoyment from his 
works. With all his powers of description, however, it is 
remarkable that this author seldom succeeds in delineating 
his females. The ladies of the present work are absolute fai- 
lures. The heroine is little better than a handsome drone. 

She appears seldom, and does nothing. This inattention 
to the fair sex is ungallant, nay, it is unpardonable in Mr. 

Cooper. We beg that he will embellish his next work with 
at least one female superior to the common-place fair ones 
with whom his novels have been hitherto furnished. The 
' descriptions of Abiram White’s death, the battle between 

the Pawnees and the Siouxes, and of the Prairie in flames, 

unfold all the powers of the author’s sterling genius. The 
merit of these passages will in the opinion of many, amply 
atone for all the other defects of this book. 


_Literary.—Mr. Cooper, the author of the Spy, Prairie, 
&c. will publish, in the ensuing fall, another novel, entitled 
The Red Rover of the Seas.” 

It is now reported in the literary world, that Mr. Moore 
is occupied with the life of Lord Byron, which will be pub- 
lished next season by the Messrs. Longman. Mr. Moore is 
in pene ofnearly two hundred letters of his late noble 
friend. 

Mr. Hood has published another work, consisting of na- 
tional tales; but the London Magazine speaks of it in terms 
of disapprobation. | 


Theatre.—Mr. Macready took his benefit at the Albany 
theatre, on Friday last. : 

The celebrated Madame Celeste Keppler, from the Aca- 
demie Royale de Musique, Paris, has been engaged for the 
Bowery theatre. 

Mr. Pelby.—Considerable difference of opinion appears 
to exist relative to this gentleman’s claims to the reputation 
of a great actor, and they appear to be in a fair way to be 
properly defined. For ourselves we can speak but from a 
' gingle specimen. We saw him, a few weeks since, as Duke 
Aranza; and a more tame and spiritless performance, for 
a star, we have certainly never seen. 

Mr. Macready and Miss Kelly perform together to-mor- 
row evening, at New-York, for the benefit of Mr. Simpson, 
manager of the Park theatre. Mr. M. appears but once 
more in New-York, a to his departure for Europe. 

Mr. Forrest’s Richard is called promisingly brilliant in 
New-York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamblin commenced an engagement last 
week at the Chatham theatre. ; 

Mrs. Knight, assisted by Mr. Povey, of Drury Lane thea- 
tre, will give a vocal and instrumental concert, on Friday 
evening next, at the Musical Fund Hall. 


SUMMARY. 


Judicial Appointments.—Judge Gibson is ap- 
pointed Chief Justice in the place of Judge Tilgh- 
man, and Horace Binney, Esq. takes-that of the 
former. | 

The Greek fund in this city amounts to nearly 
22,000 

The Chestnut-street Theatre Company played 
135 nights; received about $70,000; of which the 
managers’ profits were from 15 to $17,000—the 
best campaign in 20 years. Mr. Macready clear- 
ed nearly $8,000 in his two trips. Miss Kelly, 
rather more than $9,000. 

Mr. Duponceau, of this city, is a candidate for 
the place in the French Acadamie Royal des In- 

iptions of the Institute, left vacant by the death 

of Mr. Jefferson. 

Browere has finished a bust of E. Forest, as 

Tell. 

Miss Sarah Owen, of this state, recently re- 
ceived $500 from a Mr. Wilson, for a breach of 
promise. Beware, ye lovers! 


The son of Napoleon has attained his sixteenth 
year; which makes him of age. 

‘Zinc ore, in great quantities, has been discov- 
ered in Jefferson county, Missouri. 

A verdict of $150 damages was given against 
Dr. Cooper, of Newport, R. I. for a breach of 
marriage contract. Miss Thankful Pollard, of 
Vt. was the plaintiff. These are powerful warn- 
ings. 

The young Count de Lillers arrived last week 
at New-York. He is the only son of the Mar- 
quis de Lillers, anda great favourite with La- 
fayette. 

A monster in human shape.—Gardner, a land- 
lord in Baltimore, entered the premises of a poor 
tenant, attached every article of furniture in the 
house, and actually drew from the fire a skillet, 
in which was the breakfast of the children, pour- 
ed its contents on the floor, and took the article. 
The tenant obtained $200 as damages from the 
unfeeling landlord. 


are candidates for Governor in Georgia. 
Com. Porter still remains at Key West with 
his frigate. 

A marriage recently took place at Boston, be- 
tween a coloured'man named Turner, and a white 
person, Miss Nancy Smith. The girl is spoken 
of as sprightly and intelligent; and, previous to 
this disgraceful affair, held a respectable stand- 
ing in society. Her mother, who idolized the 
girl, is almost distracted. The minister who 
was accessory to this black transaction deserves 
to be horsewhipped! 

The mail was recently robbed on the Schenec- 
tady turnpike. 

Hanging.—A woman at the east lately hanged 
herself (of course) with a skein of thread. The 
moralist said long ago that man’s life hung upon 
a thread, and it seems that woman’s life -is in a 
similar situation. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Duke of Wellington has withdrawn from 
office. The Duke of Clarence is Lord High Ad- 
miral, to be assisted by the present board of Ad- 
miralty, with the exception of Lord Melville.— 
The Marquis of Londonderry has resigned his 
mission to Vienna. Sir John Copely isto be 
Lord Chancellor; Lord Granville, Foreign Sec- 
retary; Mr. Robinson, Colonial Secretary; Mr. 
Huskinson, home secretary; Lord Dudley and 
Ward, Privy Seal. 

Lord Carlisle, lord lieutenant of Ireland; Duke 
of Devonshire, lord chamberlain, not certain, 
Marquis of Anglesea, master of the ordnance.— 
Lord Bexley is ailowed to return to the cabinet. 
Mr. Plunkett is spoken of as Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. 

A Committee of the English House of Com- 
mons have recommended £500,000 be given, in 
order to facilitate the emigration of families to 
North America! 

There is no broom corn raised in Great Brit- 
ain. A nobleman, it is said, reaps an income of 
$57,000, from the sale of birch twigs raised on 
his estate. This is being dirched to some purpose! 

Letters from Montevideo state, that a battle 
has been fought between the Patriots, and Bra- 
zilians, in which the latter were defeated. 

Spain.—An attempt was made at Figueras to 
seize the garrison occupied by the French troops. 
Three officers were wounded.: 

Spain continues to be obstrepulous with re- 
spect to South America. 

The Mexican Congress have imposed some 
restraint on the secret proceedings of Masons. 

A mummy, supposed to be 3000 years old, was 


The foundation of a new state capital has been 
laid in Frankfort, Ky. 


opened lately at Paris, which had twenty-five 


“are and was in perfect preservation. =“ 


Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Dooly | 


finger-nails were extremely long; the hair was 
perfect, and retained its auburn hue! 

At Constantinople, all workmen who had rela- 
tives with the Janissaries, or who cannot find 
bondsmen for their good conduct, are sent out of 
the capital. 

A woman, upwards of seventy years of age, 
was recently discharged from the debtors’ court 
in England, after a confinement of five years, for 
the cast of an act of ejectment brought by Sir 


M. M. Loper. A right honourable villain! 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our thanks are due to Clarence for the lines, entitled— 
the “Bird’s Autumn Song.” The contributions of Adelbert, 
—W. 


carefully examined. 
The Mystery of Providence, by J. S. shall appear. 
The observations of Clarissa are not lost upon us. 


MARRIAGES. 


Chaining with holy charms their willing hands, 
Whose hearts are link’d in love’s eternal bands. 


On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Dagg, Mr. Dornan, to 
Miss Julia Ann Everitt, of this city. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. Armistead 
Fieddin, to Miss Sarah Orrell, both of the Northern Liber- 
ties. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. David D. 
Taylor, to Miss Elizabeth Warwick, both of Philadelphia. 

DEATHS. 
= 
In the midst of life we are in death. 


In Newport, (R. 1.) on Saturday morning last, after a | 


lingering illness, Benjamin B. Mumford, Esq. aged 55 years, 
Post-Master of that town. For the last 16 years, Mr. Mum- 
ford has held various important offices both under the Gen- 
eral and State Government, the duties of which he uni- 
formly discharged with industry and ability.---By his death 
his partner is bereft of an affectionate husband, his child- 
ren of an indulgent parent, and his relatives and friends of 
the kindness and sympathies of a brother. 

Boston Bard.—-Mr. Robert S. Coffin, the Boston Bard, 
and son of the late Ebenezer Coffin, A. M. departed this 
life at Rowiey, Ms. on the 7th inst. after many months of 
extreme suffering. May his virtues be remembered and his 
faults forgotten. 


“ For it is joy to speak the best 
We may of human kind.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
ON THE DEATH OF M— B 


Pilgrim, rest! the strife is o’er, 
And the weary journey run; 

Sorrow thou shalt feel no more, 
For thine earthly task is done! 


Now no more thy willing feet 
Seek the holy house of prayer; 
Nor with heaven-born feelings sweet, 
Breathest thou thy wishes there! 


Whilst a sojourner below, 
Pity in thy bosom dwelt; 
Suffering on the couch of woe, 
Oft thy soothing presence felt. 


When thy voice in fervent prayer 
Rose beside the dying bed, 

Mercy listened—doubt and care 
From the panting spirit fled. 


Now the lowly flow’ret springs — 
Where thy slumbering relics lie— 
But joyfully thy spirit sings 
*Mid the white-robed throngs on high. - 
Pilgrim, rest! thestrife is o’er, 
And the weary journey run; 
Sorrow thou shalt feel no more, 
For thine earthly toils are done! 
‘THEODORE. 
BOOK, PAMPHLET, & JOB PRINTING OF EVERY DBSORAP- 
TION, NEATLY EXECUTED BY 


J.B. KENNEY & CO. 


ALBUM OFFICE, NO. 44, CHESTNUT-STREET- 


—Bioline, &c. are thankfully acknowledged, and shall be 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


“THE TUNEFUL NUMBERS SOOTHE THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER FIRES CONTROUL.”’ 


Then let 
The prompting seraph and the virgin tyre 
Still sing 


=x ~ 
; FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
A FRAGMENT. 


The night was dark— 
No moon illumin’d the tempestuous deep, 
Nor bright stars twinkled o’er the vast abyss— 
The fathomless abyss of ocean’s waves. 
The winds arose, the billowy tempest rag’d; 
High heaving to the clouds the sparkling foam 
And the loud surge lashed heavily the shore, 
Dashing with giant strength the little bark 
First up, then down, while on the slipp'ry deck, 
The sea-boy raised his humble pray’r to heav’n, 
And sent his seream, wild, echoing, on the blast. 
Still louder roar’d the storm, the thunder shook 
The battlements of heaven, while the fork’d lightning, 
Gleaming o’er the scene, shed dismal horror. 
Scarce did the flash expire, when peals on peals, 
Still louder broke on the astonished ea, | 
As though the planets were convuls’d, and worlds 
Flying, affrighted, from their native fields, 
Were tumbling into ruins. Incessant now 
The bending arch of heaven’s stupendous fabric, 
Curtained with planets, in their orbits fixed, 
Appeared one solid, blazing orb of fire. 
Fast clinging to the reeling mast alone, 
Franti¢ and wild with horror and alarm, 
Now calling on her God, and now resign’d ~ 
To sink ingulph’d beneath the watery waste, 
The beauteous Elien stood. Fast flow’d her teats, 
When mem’ry would recall the pleasing hopes 
Of soon arriving home to greet her friends, 
Which she so oft in fancy had indulged. 
High on a cliff that overlook’d the sea, 
A rugged rock, defying winds and storms, 
The splendid castle of Alcanzor stood— 
The home of Ellen. On the pebbly beach 
Alcanzor stray’d; and griew’d, and listen’d long, 
While every billow brought distracted sighs; 


~ And, ever and anon, the lightning’s flash 


Portray’d the vegsel, struggling with the waves; 

And with his glass each moment he beheld 

The frantic Ellen. But blest hope had fled, 

And pity now alone remained te soothe 

The hapless sorrows of a lover’s breast, 

Whose weeping eyes should never more behold 

The darling object, the intended bride, 

More dear than worlds, than even life itself. 
The storm incre ased! Tempestuous roared the winds, 
And wilder still did rage the boiling gulf, 

While ev’ry wave dash’d rudely o’er the bark, 

And lost themselves deep in the liquid gloom: 
Thunder o’er thunder rolling, died away, 

But quickly follow’d by severer crash, 


_ Till from the clouds a darting bolt emerged, 


And swept the mast far on the bubbling spray. 
‘The next rude surge, in’ its bread cradle, took 


: "Phe weeping Ellen; and the bark went down— 


To rise no more. The midnight hour had passed; 
The gloomy clouds roll’d heavily away, 
And in the east pale Luna hung her horns, 
Shedding her beams upon the silent-seene 
Where Ellen’s beauty found a wat’ry grave, 


| Where Ellen slept unconscious of her doom. 
Silence, eternal silence, now did reign, 
Save when the bubble bursted on the the shore, 
| Seeming as though great nature made a pause, 
And pity melted in a flood of tears. 
Milford, Del. MILFORD BARD, 


FOR THK PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
TO MY FLUTE. 


When evening shades around me float, 
And all my thoughts are free; 

*Tis sweet to hear the mellow note 
That flows, my flute, from thee. 

Each heart is glad throughout the vale, 
Wild echo wakes from sleep, 

When on the slowly passing gale, 
Thy gentle murmurs creep. 


| Thy notes the feather’d warblers wake 
| They strive to mock in vain— 


The timid fawn leaps from the brake, 
To catch the flowing strain. 

The mountain herds all jocund seem, 
The gamesome heifers play— 

Each tenant of the gentle stream 
Enchanted hears thy lay. 

Thou calm’st the pang my bosom knows, 
And giv’st the heart relief; 

Thou mak’st it feel for other’s woes, 
And sympathise with grief. 

The friendless and deserted, here 

Shall find a friend, indeed; 

For thou canst dry the trickling tear, 
And stop the pores that bleed. 

Yes, social friend, thy double power 
At once can charm or quell— 

Make e’en the soaring eagle cower, 

| Te catch thy magic swell. 

Let others different sounds invent— 
Let all their notes agree— 

Yet still will I be found content 
To live, my flute, with thee. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
YOUTH AND AGE. 


Life is a chequered scene, that wears a gloom, 
A lengthen’d shadow spreading o’er the tomt; 
And though the rose may open in its shade, 
How soon its loveliness is doomed to fade! 
And what is youth, and all her airy train, 
Her fondest visions, how shall she maintain? 
Can she resist the with’ring hand of time, 
Or check the wrinkles that with age combine? 
Can she, with all the smiling bloom of health, 
Cherish’d and rear’d upon the lap of wealth; 
Turn from the bed of sickness, and of pain, 
And in her sunny brightness always reign? 
Or drive the gloom of sorrow from the brow, 
Passing through life without a tear of woe? 
Ah! no, to man such bliss can never be, 
‘Tis sorrow schools him for eternity! 
Weans him from all on earth, and shows how vain, 
To an immortal spirit, to maintain 
The smiles of youth—’tis like a meteor bright, 
That beams awhile, and then is lost in night. 
CORDELIA. 


tury;—hejwas certainly no contemptible poet. 
THE CAPTIVE BEE—or Lirris 
| As Julia once a slumbering lay, 


It chane’d a bee did fly that way, 


|| The following is copied from the leaves of an old book;'the 
author is supposed to have-lived in the 15th or 16th'cen- 


— —-— 


After a dew, or dew-like show’r) 

O tipple freely in a flow’r. 

For some rich flower he took the lip 
Of Julia, and began to sip; 
But when he felt he suck’d from thence, 
Honey in the quintessence, 
He drank so much he scarce could etix, 
So Julia took the pilferer. 
Being thus surpris’d, (as filchers use) 
He - us began excuse: 

‘Sweet Lady-flower! I never bro 
Hither to you one thieving thought; 
But ars rare lips of yours, 
For gay, fresh, fragrant, luscious flowers, 
I thought I there might take a taste, 
Where so much sweetness lies as waste. 
Besides, know this, I never stin 
The flower that gives me nourishing, 
But with a kiss or thanks repay 
The honey that I bear away.” 

This said, he placed his little sersp 
Of honey ’fore her ladyship, 
And told her (as some tears did fall) 
That, that he took, and that was all: 
Atwhich she smiled, and bade him go, 
And take his bag; but thus much know, 
When next he came a pilfering so, 
He should from her full lips derive 
Honey enough to drown his hive. 


THE BEE. 
s¢ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


} Our object is happiness---ne’er eould we mies it 
In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 
From all we encounter some good to elicit 
As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


SOPHISTRY: 
Oh! what were joy, if grief were never known? 


If night were not, who could rejoice in day? 
If ocean never into storms were aly 

Who could admire it if in peace it lay? 
And if the sky knew not the lightning keen, 


Who could delight to see the blue serene? 


And thus with life—if sorrow never laid 
Her icy hand upon the glowing brow; 
If pleasure only were man’s waiting-maid, 
And should be, through his pilgrimage, as now, 
Who could be happy? who enjoy this life, 
If peace had not a counterpart in strife? 


ALLITERATION. 
When tempests thunder through the thrilling throng 
Of constant echoing caverns, caves and coves 
The bounding beasts betake where they belong, 
And woodland warblers wind their way to groves. 
CONTRAST. 


When earthquakes rumble and the thunder roars, 
And sounding horror swells the wild commotion, 
In other lands the sleeping native snores, 

And sailors smile upon the distant ocean. 
Phiiada, April 26th, 1827. ALONZO. 


The excessive pleasure we find in talking of ourselves, 


ought to make us apprehensive that it gives but little t our 
auditors. 


Our laziness persuades us that those things are imprac- 
ticable which we might easily accomplish. 


Panegyrests are the most dangerous enemies. 


We promise ourselves according to our hopes, and per- 
form according to our fears. 


Narrowness of mind is often the cause of obstinacy: we 
do not easily believe beyond what we see. 


MATRIMONIAL HINT. 


Let cheerful good humour, that sunshine of life, 
Which smiles in the maiden, illumine the wifes 
And mutual attention, in equal d " 
Keep hymen’s bright chain from the rust of ennew. 
Penetration.—The great fault of penetration is, not the 
falling short of, but the going nevond the mark. B3 
Penetration has an air of divination; it pleases our vani- 
ty more than any other quality of our mind. 
Moderation resembles temperance. We are not unwil- 
ling to eat more, but are afraid of doing ourselves harm. 


A man of sense may love like a madman, but never like 


a fool. | 
plants, have secret properties which 


Most men, like 
chance discovers. 

_ Quarrels would never last long, if the fault was on one 
side only. 


Vor. I. 
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